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1 Introduction 


Archibald  Johnston  of  Wariston  was  never  an  uncontroversial 
figure.  In  his  lifetime  he  was  well  aware  of  grudges  held  and 
complaints  made  against  him  by  his  contemporaries  throughout  the 
British  Isles.  Since  his  death  on  the  scaffold  in  1663,  executed  for 
his  complicity  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Protectorate,  historians 
have  been  somewhat  mixed  in  their  appreciation  of  his  career.1 
Popularity  frequently  eludes  the  lawyer,  and  the  religious  zealot  is 
even  less  likely  to  enjoy  it:  Johnston  of  Wariston  was  both  of  these. 
Yet,  he  also  engaged,  with  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  with  hard 
work  and  assiduous  attention  to  detail,  in  the  political  realm — and 
perhaps  here,  most  of  all,  he  made  his  friends  and  his  enemies. 

Wariston  from  his  earliest  days  was  interested  in  pursuing, 
together  with  the  public  good,  the  recognition  which  comprised  of 
the  favour  and  bounty  of  his  superiors.  It  was  the  politics  of 
religion  first  and  foremost  because  of  his  ongoing  concern  as  to 
whether  it  squared  with  the  service  of  God.  That  question,  whether 
public  service  with  tangible  human  ends,  including  his  own 
advancement,  was  harmonious  with  duty  owed  to  his  Redeemer, 
permeated  his  public  career.  He  never  intended  that  politics  should 
be  divorced  from  religion;  general  rhetoric  supported  such  a view, 
but  Wariston  took  his  religion  very  seriously.  This  was  significant 
in  a period  when  kings  and  churches  were  in  severe  public  tension; 
and  it  went  further,  too,  beyond  simply  the  ecclesiastical  forum. 

Church  politics  were  the  starting-point  for  the  public  career  of 
Archibald  Johnston,  who  lived  in  times  of  great  challenge  for 
Scotland  and  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  Born  in  the  year  in 
which  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  was  first  published,  he 
grew  up  amidst  controversial  changes  in  the  everyday  life  and 
worship  of  the  church.  The  so-called  Five  Articles  of  Perth  passed 
through  General  Assembly  when  Archibald  was  seven  years  old. 
1638  was  to  be  a momentous  year  for  him  in  many  ways,  but  one 
noted  highlight  was  his  witnessing  for  the  first  time  in  an  important 
Edinburgh  church  the  Communion  service  “purly”  ordered.  He 
saw  then  a dark  shadow  of  his  youth  experience,  the  supposed 


' Th("  only  bl°8raPhy  in  Print  is  W.  Morrison,  Johnston  of  Warriston  (Edinburgh 
and  London,  1901)  a eulogy,  as  it  happens.  See  too  D.  M.  Forrester,  “Archibald 
Johnston  of  Wariston  especially  as  in  his  diaries”,  RSCHS,  ix  (1947),  127-41. 
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idolatry  ordered  under  King  James  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  at 
last  moving  away.1 2  Other  clouds,  too,  we  may  suppose,  hung  over 
the  experiences  of  Wariston’s  adolescence  and  early  manhood.  He 
was  almost  fourteen  at  the  time  of  the  new  King  Charles’s 
accession.  Was  he  not  conscious,  then,  of  the  pervasive  rumours 
and  panics  around  the  several  changes  of  policy  direction 
announced  in  1625?  He  came  to  train  as  a lawyer,  and  his  study  of 
landholding,  the  workings  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  indeed  of 
the  laws  of  Scotland  would  have  heightened  his  consciousness  of 
the  tensions  both  present  and  probable  within  the  unfinished  work 
of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland — matters  which  would 
also  figure  significantly  in  his  adulthood.  Feelings  of  alienation 
amongst  Scots  of  various  social  groups  were  probably  becoming 
more  and  more  acute  as  Wariston  passed  into  manhood.  As  the 
king  was  in  England,  distant  geographically  as  well  as  liable  to 
favour  the  interests  of  the  larger  and  wealthier  nation  of  the 
English,  Scots  were  left  feeling  hard  done  by,  and  not  without 
cause.3 

This,  then,  was  the  growing  up  of  Johnston  of  Wariston,  but 
our  capacity  to  focus  on  his  own  particular  derives  from  the  wealth 
of  surviving  evidence  on  his  public  career.  His  diaries,  published 
not  even  completely  in  four  volumes,  date  from  1632.  Though  they 
leave  us  with  gaps,  quite  numerous  letters  and  the  survival  of  many 
of  Wariston’s  collected  papers  especially  in  the  Wodrow  collection 
give  considerable  potential  for  a full-scale  modern  biography.  His 
diary-keeping  commenced  at  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  and  his 
concern  for  self-examination  and  confession  was  thorough  and 
revealing.  His  own  intention  was  that  his  children  after  him  should 
benefit  from  his  labours — and  it  must  have  taken  effort  to  write 
these  pages— but  at  the  same  time  he  was  himself  trying  to  grapple 
in  understanding  with  the  mysterious  ways  of  God.4  In  this 
discussion,  I am  concentrating  more  on  Wariston’s  political 
activity  than  his  theologising,  and,  to  keep  that  manageable,  with 
a focus  on  the  opening  years;  but  it  must  be  repeated  that  the  two 


1 Diary  of  Sir  Archibald  Johnston  of  Wariston,  1632-1639,  ed.  G.  M.  Paul 

(Edinburgh,  1911)  [hereafter  Diary,  1932-39 ],  334-36;  cf.  P.  H.  R.  Mackay,  “The 
reception  given  to  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth”,  RSCHS,  xix  (1977),  185-201. 

3 See  B.  Galloway,  The  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  1603-1608  (Edinburgh, 
1986);  M.  Lee,  Jr.,  The  Road  to  Revolution:  Scotland  under  Charles  I,  1625-1637 
(Urbana  and  Chicago,  1985);  A.  I.  Macinnes,  Charles  I and  the  Covenanting 
Movement,  1625-1641  (Edinburgh,  1991). 

* Diary  of  Sir  Archibald  Johnston  of  Wariston,  1650-1654,  ed.  D.  H.  Fleming 
(Edinburgh,  1919)  [hereafter  Diary,  1650-54],  195-96,  266,  277.  The  manuscript 
diaries  are  still  extant,  in  Mellerstain  House,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper 
1 have  not  consulted  them;  Ms  Louise  Yeoman  is  working  more  extensively  on 
Johnston’s  religiosity. 
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were  deeply  interwoven.  Religion  was  indubitably  in  Wariston’s 
politics,  though,  equally  it  must  be  said,  it  was  not  confined  there. 


2 The  calling  of  an  advocate 

For  a few  years  after  being  admitted  to  the  Bar,  Archibald 
Johnston  practised  as  an  advocate,  dealing  with  a range  of  clients. 
Ambition  was  delighted  by  the  interest  of  figures  highly  placed, 
including  by  1637  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Traquair — 
“quhilk  I tak  out  of  Gods  hand:  the  Lord  maik  me  sensible  and 
thankful”.  There  were  ups  and  downs;  the  same  ambition  was 
thwarted  as  Traquair  passed  him  over  in  an  appointment  decision 
a few  months  later.5  Johnston  had  also  married  well.  The 
tragically  short  first  marriage  was  to  Jean,  the  daughter  of  the 
distinguished  Edinburgh  advocate,  Sir  Lewis  Stewart,  the  second  to 
a daughter  of  Lord  Foresterseat,  a member  of  the  Court  of 
Session.6  Still,  the  young  advocate  was  aware  too  of  the  snares  of 
position,  and  as  he  began  to  keep  a diary  to  heighten  his  awareness 
of  the  goodness  of  God,  his  conclusions  showed  clear  reservations. 
Around  Charles  I’s  coronation  visit  to  Edinburgh,  Johnston  could 
find  little  that  was  positive  to  say  about  rising  in  the  world7: 

the  greatest  worldlie  contentments  [are]  bot  vanitie  and  void  of 
any  satisfaction  to  ane  mans  mynd,  yea  . . . ane  real  vexation 
of  sprit,  and  so  ful  of  griefs  and  miscontentments  both  in  the 
getting,  keaping,  lossing  of  them. 

However,  the  worthy  thought  could  not  set  his  spirit  altogether 
against  temptations  to  seek  a measure  of  status. 

The  prominence  found  by  Wariston  in  the  period  of  the  Scottish 
Troubles  caused  him,  retrospectively,  to  characterise  his  early 
advocate’s  years  as  ‘‘private  lyfe”.  The  public  service,  thus 
conceived,  began  in  1637,  when  he  was  26  years  old,  with  the 
appearance  of  the  ill-fated  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  Scotland. 
Skill  in  matters  of  the  law  took  on  public  significance,  and 
Wariston’s  own  employment  came  to  range  over  a very  wide  brief. 
At  the  outset,  law  was  of  importance  to  dissenting  ministers.  The 
prayer  book,  issued  by  force  of  royal  proclamation  and  then  by 
controlled  direction  through  the  episcopal  synods,  was  meant  to  be 
purchased  by  all  ministers.  Widespread  gut  antipathy  to  a text 
devised  mainly  outside  Scotland  by  a closed  group  of  individuals 
built  up  easily,  but  a privy  council  proclamation  threatening  letters 
of  horning  against  ministers  who  refused  to  buy  the  book  raised  a 

5 Diary , 1632-39,  248,  258. 

6 Ibid.,  xiii-xiv,  xx-xxi. 

1 Ibid.,  62;  27. 
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specific  point  of  contention.  In  response  a key  group  of  pastors  met 
together — and  for  their  legal  advice  they  turned  to  Johnston  of 
Wariston.8 

The  young  advocate  was  undoubtedly  sympathetic;  he  had 
recorded  in  judgment  of  the  prayer  book  that  it  was  the  “image  of 
the  beast”  [cf.  Rev.  13.1 4f] , and  his  company  included  David 
Dickson,  one  of  the  ministerial  dissent  group  who  with  John 
Livingston,  a Scots  presbyterian  not  long  returned  from  Ireland, 
came  to  speak  with  him  on  7 July  1637.  Wariston  gave  advice  as 
requested;  they  paid  him,  as  he  recorded  in  the  diary,  not  with  gold 
but  by  saying  a prayer.  He  wrote  further  that  much  could  be  at 
stake  in  the  defence  of  the  truth  as  they  with  him  saw  it — “lyfe, 
estait,  naime,  credit,  calling”:  unconsciously,  he  foretold  the 
future  well.  But,  at  the  outset,  he  had  “hoopes”  too — unspecified, 
but  surely  relating  to  the  witness  to  the  truth,  for  which  divine 
blessing  might  be  wished  for  in  return.9 

The  concrete  results  of  the  endeavour  undertaken  could  not  be 
predicted,  but  little  was  to  be  half-hearted.  This  was  first  evident 
in  the  public  display  of  feeling  in  Edinburgh  on  23  July,  that  “blak 
doolful  Sunday  to  the  Kirk  and  Kingdom  of  Scotland”  as  Wariston 
called  it,  and  furthermore  in  the  stream  of  petitions  from  parishes 
across  Scotland  which  were  drawn  up  and  signed  in  the  weeks  after 
the  Book’s  public  introduction.10  While  ministers  generally  took 
the  lead,  Wariston  for  himself  became  highly  distracted,  champing 
at  the  bit  to  have  his  views  publicly  known;  in  his  own  quarters  he 
experienced  a deep  revivalist  sense  of  the  need  to  be  faithful  to  the 
will  of  God,  which  he  did  not  spare  to  communicate  to  his  family. 
But  his  proper  work  was  in  the  courtroom  and  not  the  pulpit,  and 
for  months  he  had  to  keep  his  energies  going  in  that  “particular 
calling”.  At  the  same  time  he  observed,  and  sometimes  noted 
down,  what  went  on  around  him  over  the  church  cause — and  he  did 
what  he  could.  In  October  1637,  as  his  home  parish  minister 
hesitated  to  organise  a local  petition  against  the  prayer  book,  and 
other  “innovations”,  Wariston  eagerly  acted  the  role  of 
encouraging  and  even  delivering  one.  He  had  no  office  in  the 
church,  but  felt  bound  to  play  his  part.11 

Charles  I,  as  a mark  of  his  displeasure,  ordered  the  Court  of 
Session  to  leave  Edinburgh  in  that  month  of  October.  Wariston 


8 G.  Donaldson,  The  Making  of  the  Scottish  Prayer  Book  of  1637  (Edinburgh, 
1954);  J.  M.  Henderson,  “An  ‘Advertisement’  about  the  service  book,  1637”, 
SHR,  xxiii  (1925-26),  199-204. 

9 Diary,  1632-39 , 258  , 260,  262. 

10  Ibid. , 265;  W.  Makey,  The  Church  of  the  Covenant,  1637-1651  (Edinburgh, 
1979),  20-22. 

11  Diary,  1632-39,  265-71. 
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evidently  felt  torn  on  whether  or  not  to  follow  it,  and  thus  quit  the 
centre  of  protest.12  In  fact,  he  had  only  a short  time  to  endure 
until  he  was  drawn  well  into  the  heart  of  things.  Once  again 
through  David  Dickson,  he  was  approached  to  act  as  a possible 
defender  of  both  responsible  figures  in  Edinburgh  and  nobles  who 
might  be  prosecuted  for  sanctioning  the  massed  meetings  which 
had  formed  over  the  issue.  The  king’s  October  proclamation  had 
outlawed  “convocations”  on  pain  of  horning.13  The  words  were 
yet  to  be  put  to  trial,  but  in  Scotland  there  was  a readiness  to 
question  whether  the  public  meetings  could  be  so  denounced. 

No  prosecution  had  come  against  the  ministers  who  earlier  had 
felt  threatened,  and  none  would  in  the  event  come  against  these 
others,  but  for  a time  the  possibility  was  certainly  feared.  Wariston 
relished  the  prospect  of  participation,  though,  according  to  the 
diary,  he  also  went  through  some  extended  spiritual  wrestling  on 
account  of  the  likely  diversion  of  his  calling.  His  more  general 
advocate’s  career  could  be  at  stake,  not  to  mention  its  financial 
security.  Certainly  he  wished  to  serve  God  well,  and  without  thought 
of  money,  but  the  decision  could  not  be  taken  lightly:  the  divine 
origin  of  the  calling  had  to  be  tested  and  confirmed.  Lord  Loudoun, 
another  closely  involved  with  the  issuing  of  the  invitation  to  serve, 
was  made  privy  to  Wariston’s  concerns.  The  tie  with  nobles  who 
clearly  were  committed  to  the  action  of  protest  was  to  be  a close  and 
lasting  one.  Wariston  was  not  the  only  advocate  called  upon  to  give 
his  services,  but  he  was  the  one  in  whom  the  greatest  confidence  was 
to  be  placed.  From  early  December  1637,  his  work  became  more  and 
more  singly  focused:  he  would  “pleade  for  God,  his  glory,  his 
church”.  As  if  God  was  now  the  client,  Wariston  would  join 
prominently  in  marshalling  the  cause  of  Christ.14 

The  cause  of  Christ  at  issue  was  more  than  narrowly  theological. 
King  Charles’s  determination  in  making  policy  for  the  churches 
under  him  met  with  Scottish  resistance  of  the  highest  order  over  the 
lack  of  consultation — an  argument  intensified  by  disliked  episcopal 
figures  being  the  agents  of  change  as  well  as  by  the  inherent 
offensiveness  found  in  the  service-book  and  other  “innovations” 
complained  upon.  Was  law  on  the  king’s  side?  The  Supplicants,  as 
they  became  known,  did  what  they  could  to  act  in  “lawful” 
manner,15  with  supplications  as  the  prime  means,  but  they  found 
themselves  facing  a king  distinctly  unwilling  to  respond.  Charles,  in 
his  proclamations,  laid  down  that  he  expected  obedience,  not 

12  Ibid.,  270,  271. 

15  Ibid.,  273;  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  \ RPC],  2nd  ser.,  ed.  P.  H. 

Brown  (Edinburgh,  1899-1908),  iv,  536-38. 

14  Diary,  1632-39,  270-83,  304. 

15  Cf.  ibid.,  273. 
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questioning  or  public  meetings.  The  train  of  events  was  not  so 
easily  to  be  stopped.  The  Supplicants  launched  an  attack  on  the 
king’s  counsellors,  above  all  the  bishops,  and  entrenched 
themselves  with  rugged  determination.  The  serious  questions  over 
church  government  and  worship  were  aggravated  on  account  of  the 
distance  between  Edinburgh  and  London;  the  Supplicants  kept 
themselves  in  high  suspense  while  the  king  for  his  part  blamed  his 
servants  for  poorly  executing  policy.  It  may  be  that  multiple  causes 
of  discontent  fuelled  the  rigid  stance  taken  up  in  Scotland;  the  royal 
prerogative  had  caused  offence  in  other  areas.  But  the  primary 
focus  of  attention  was  unambiguous — a challenge  over  the  current 
royal  direction  of  the  church. 

Archibald  Johnston  was  to  deploy  his  skills  in  a number  of 
ways.  Regarding  Charles’s  condemnation  of  public  meetings  and 
the  feared  implications  of  this  for  Edinburgh,  he  searched  out  past 
legislation  so  as  to  be  able  to  mount  a case  in  defence.16  He  would 
prove  to  be  an  excellent  searcher  of  records  in  the  years  to  come, 
but  more  than  that:  he  began  early  on  the  work  of  drafting  papers, 
from  December  1637  providing  notable  input  to  what  lawfully 
might  be  done  to  prosecute  the  cause.  In  that  month  he  helped  on 
wording  the  latest  common  supplication,  and  also  a historical 
information  account  to  be  read  at  Court.  As  significantly,  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  drafting  of  a declinator  and  a protestation, 
documents  designed  to  make  clear  the  Supplicants’  position  then 
reached  that  bishops  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  judge  the  cause  of 
a protest;  it  could  be  said  that  bishops  were  too  deeply 
compromised  in  the  policies  now  so  staunchly  opposed.17  From 
within  the  ranks  of  the  privy  council,  warnings  were  issued  that  this 
struck  too  directly  against  the  king’s  chosen  means  of  government; 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ultimately  had  issued  under  the 
personal  authority  of  the  king.  Charles  I would  again  state  his 
position  on  that  in  the  proclamation  of  February  1638.  But 
Wariston  with  others  were  aware  of  the  problem,  rooted  after  all 
in  Scotland’s  recent  history.  Careful  attention  had  to  be  directed  to 
the  lawful  scope  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Despite  the  difficulties — 
it  was  “the  kitlest  [i.e.  trickiest]  poynt  eyther  in  jure  or  facto,  in 
kirk  or  staite  disputes”  in  Wariston’s  judgement18 — there  could  be 
no  shying  away  from  it  in  the  present  circumstances.  In  time,  kirk 
and  state  would  take  much  from  Wariston’s  conclusions. 

'h  Ibid.,  273,  282,  289,  295-96,  305,  308-09,  312,  315;  P.  Donald,  An  Uncounselled 
King:  Charles  I and  the  Scottish  Troubles,  1637-1641  (Cambridge,  1990),  63-64. 

17  Diary,  1632-39,  283,  284,  287-88,  295-96,  298;  National  Library  of  Scotland 
[NLSI,  Wod.  4to  24,  fos  78-79. 

18  Donald,  An  Uncounselled  King,  57-65;  Diary,  1632-39,  275  , 278  , 292,  298. 
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What  might  the  king  do?  The  heart  of  the  defence  against  what 
had  been  done  in  the  church  lay  in  an  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
the  general  assembly.  This  was  arguably  the  “representative  kirk” 
in  Scotland,  and  not  the  bishops,  as  the  king  was  seen  to 
maintain.19  The  point  urged  was  that  major  changes  could  only  be 
introduced  through  a general  assembly,  and  whatever  objections 
could  be  and  were  made  in  detail  against  the  text  of  the  new  liturgy, 
or  the  canons  or  whatever,  that  principle  was  a final  means  of 
recourse.  The  history  of  the  Scottish  church  may  have  denied  clear- 
cut  validity  to  that  principle — neither  James  nor  Charles  had  called 
a general  assembly  in  Johnston  of  Wariston’s  lifetime  after 
1618 — but  the  keenest  Supplicants  wished  to  uphold  it  nevertheless, 
initially  perhaps  above  all  as  a court  of  appeal  beyond  the 
episcopate.  Episcopacy  reinforced  around  the  turn  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  King  James  had  been  subject  to  general 
assembly  restraint;  by  1637  it  had  clearly  run  away  from  that,  and 
various  people  in  Scotland — the  Supplicants  surely  to  the  fore — 
deeply  regretted  that.  It  was  assumed  that  the  king  in  his 
government  received  and  acted  in  response  to  counsel,  but  advice 
such  as  the  bishops  had  offered  was  now  rejected.20 

Scots  had  made  their  stance  over  affairs  of  the  church.  The 
prayer  book  in  itself  caused  considerable  offence,  like  the  Articles 
of  Perth,  and  the  coming  together  of  this  with  wider  resentment  of 
the  regime,  particularly  over  the  ecclesiastical  situation  though  not 
only  this,  gave  an  explosive  combination.  Aversion  to  “popery” — a 
term  which,  linked  with  tyranny,  comprehended  a full  range  of 
concerns — crystallised  feeling  that  a forum  of  free  discussion, 
which  might  extirpate  error  and  promote  the  truth,  was  not  only 
long  overdue,  but  had  now  to  be  stood  up  for.21  Wariston,  taking 
his  faith  seriously,  dwelt  like  some  others  on  the  notion  of  the 
Covenant  with  God — the  need  for  individual  and  nation  to  live 
worthily  in  response  to  God’s  promise  of  blessing.22  Since  the  king 
of  Scots  could  not  be  outside  that  conception,  the  Supplicants’ 
expressions  of  loyalty  and  concern  for  lawful  proceeding  were  not 


19  Donaldson,  Making  of  the  Scottish  Prayer  Book , 100;  NLS,  Wod.  Fo  66,  fo  74v; 
Reasons  for  a Generali  Assemblie  (n.p.,  1638). 

D-  G.  Mullan,  Episcopacy  in  Scotland:  The  History  of  an  Idea,  1560-1638 
(Edinburgh,  1986),  74-113;  NLS,  Wod.  Fo  61,  fos  242-43,  251;  Scottish  Record 
Office  [SROi,  GD  406/M9/88/15. 

' ^ Diary,  1632-39,  306  (Mr  John  Adamson’s  remarks);  P.  Lake,  “Anti-popery: 
the  structure  of  a prejudice”,  in  R.  Cust  and  A.  Hughes  (eds.),  Conflict  in  Early 
luurt  England  (London,  1989),  72-106.  There  was  some  open  thinking  on  what 
^ forum  was  most  appropriate— NLS,  Wod.  Fo  61,  To  238v. 

Dlaru’  !>632'39,'  250 ’ 266,  270‘72’  320-21;  J.  Leslie,  Earl  of  Rothes,  A Relation 
% ,he  Proceedm8s  Concerning  the  Affairs  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  ed.  D.  Laing 
(Edinburgh,  1830),  39;  SRO,  GD  45/1/56. 
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empty,  but  it  was  argued  stoutly  that  threats  to  the  true  religion  and 
laws  had  to  be  opposed;  even  with  a risk  of  offending  King  Charles, 
the  bishops  were  cast  as  being  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.23 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  Wariston  joined  in  at  the  centre 
when  such  lines  of  approach  had  already  been  laid  down.  For  him, 
what  emerges  through  the  diary  and  the  evidence  of  statements 
participated  in  was  his  profound  sense  of  the  current  need  for 
obedience  to  God.  It  set  him  on  the  path  towards  a rigid 
Presbyterianism,  which  began  with  a memorable  week  spent 
clearing  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  prerogative.24  Thus 
grounded,  he  readily  took  a perspective  that  others  fearful  of  royal 
wrath  hesitated  over,  namely  a severe  line  on  the  episcopal 
question.  In  that  month  of  December  1637,  noble  Supplicants  were 
under  pressure  from  the  privy  councillors  to  moderate  their  words, 
lord  Lome  and  the  earl  of  Southesk  notably  trying  to  keep  up  a 
bridge  of  common  understanding.25  Wariston  for  one  opposed 
“mitigatory  declaration”,  arguing  that  it  was  safe  and  proper, 
given  the  frontispiece  of  the  prayer  book,  to  castigate  “archbishops 
and  bishops”  in  general,  since  they  apparently  had  counselled  the 
book’s  introduction.  More  than  that,  he  argued,  the  opportunity 
had  been  presented  to  cast  major  aspersions  on  episcopacy,  which 
though  lately  criticised  and  complained  of  by  various  individuals  in 
England  as  well  as  Scotland,  could  now  be  subjected  to  an  attack 
backed  by  representatives  of  all  the  estates.  Who  was  to  know  what 
God  might  bring  out  of  that?  Wariston’s  arguments  prevailed;  and 
not  for  the  last  time  a temptation  to  split  within  the  leadership  of 
the  Scottish  protest  movement  was  averted.  “Mr  Air.  Hendersons 
sensible  exhortation  to  pietie  and  unitie”  helped,  noted  Wariston 
in  his  diary.  The  two  men  had  quite  a partnership  ahead.26 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  1637,  an  organised  core-group  of 
individuals  stood  firm  in  and  around  Edinburgh,  awaiting  the 
king’s  response  to  their  presentations,  and  meanwhile  putting 
effort  into  marshalling  the  people  of  Scotland  in  their  support.  The 
agenda  was  church  politics:  explicitly  complained  upon  were 
Prayer  Book,  Book  of  Canons,  Articles  of  Perth  and  the  court  of 
High  Commission27— and  beyond  that,  unwritten  for  Charles  I as 
yet,  a wish  for  at  least  the  renewed  limiting  of  episcopacy.  Leading 

23  NLS,  Wod.  Fo  61,  fos  238-39,  242-43. 

2"  Diary,  1632-39 , 278. 

25  See  especially  SRO,  GD  406/M1/38. 

2A  Diary,  1632-39,  288-89;  Rothes,  Relation,  37-38,  55;  NLS.  Wod.  Fo  61,  fo  243v; 
Wod.  4to  24,  fos  78-79  (another  copy  in  NLS,  MS  20775,  fo  173 — the  authorship 
is  not  certain,  but  the  likelihood  that  Wariston  wrote  it  is  considerable). 

27  On  High  Commission,  see  Diary,  292,  297,  302,  304,  308;  Edinburgh  University 
Library  [EULJ,  Laing  MS  1,  291. 
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privy  councillors,  above  all  the  earl  of  Traquair,  tried  to  move 
Charles  to  enter  into  discussions.  The  king,  however,  refused,  and 
the  crisis  went  to  greater  heights. 

3 The  work  of  a Covenanter 

Archibald  Johnston  was  religiously  committed  in  his  church 
politics28: 

The  surest,  notablest  prognostication  of  quhat  wil  befall  us  is 
the  disposition  of  our  awin  hearts  towards  our  God  in  al  our 
wayes,  especyaly  in  the  exercises  of  his  worschip  and  our  privat 
retyrings;  quhen  they  ar  right  within  al  goes  right  without; 
qhuen  they  ar  wrong  al  goes  wrong;  as  we  in  them  ar  absent  or 
present  with  God  we  find  the  Lord  absent  or  present  with  us  in 
the  works  of  his  providence. 

Here  was  a Covenanter,  one  with  a deep  belief  in  a Covenant  God 
who  blessed  and  cursed  in  large  measure  according  to  man’s 
deserts.  Johnston  tried  hard  to  grasp  when  and  where  that  blessing 
or  curse  was  known  and  experienced;  the  theology  kept  him  in  an 
oscillation  between  high  hopes  and  expectation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  heartfelt  repentance  and  near-despair  on  the  other. 

While  he  frequently  engaged  in  self-examination,  the  chain  of 
events  set  off  by  the  introduction  of  the  prayer  book  demanded 
attention  also  be  given  to  the  nation.  It  was  a theme  of  the  earliest 
public  statements,  and  one  echoed  in  Johnston’s  private  jottings,  that 
the  impressive  unanimity  of  the  Supplicants  was  divinely  wrought. 
Inspired  by  biblical  imagery  and  tradition  from  earlier  Reformers, 
Wariston  took  to  seeing  Scotland  in  the  role  of  Israel.  Years  of  falling 
away  and  of  casting  off  the  yoke  of  Christ  were  now  being  left  behind; 
metaphorically  there  was  a movement  from  whoredom  to  marriage. 
He  was  to  develop  the  understanding  that  the  present  trials  had  been 
sent  with  a greater  purpose,  namely  for  a renewal  of  the  nation’s 
adherence  to  the  true  path  of  faith.  Whatever  the  recent  history, 
Wariston  believed,  like  others,  that  Scotland  (more  than  England) 
had  been  considerably  blessed  in  her  first  Reformation.  As  the  witness 
contained  in  the  opposition  against  innovations  made  ground,  it  was 
time  for  all  the  people  of  Scotland  to  reaffirm  a true  commitment. 
The  making  of  the  National  Covenant  was  the  wedding  day  of  Christ 
the  bridegroom  with  Scotland  his  bride,  and  the  Israel  parallel  came 
more  and  more  to  the  fore  in  the  months  thereafter.  Thus, 
subscriptions  were  to  reflect  and  effect  a worthy  turning  to  God,  a 
matter  ultimately  for  celebration  but  certainly  not  for  reneging  upon.29 

2S  Diary,  1632-39,  313.  See  similarly,  273,  347,  381-84,  392. 

29 /bid.,  270,  292,  300-01,  322,  326-28,  336-37,  340-45. 
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Aside  from  the  difficulties  of  truly  fulfilling  that  vision,  the 
theological  emphasis  was  to  be  contested,  especially  since,  seen 
from  a critical  viewpoint,  it  looked  like  a conspiracy  against  the 
king’s  government.  The  conspiracy  charge  was  only  partly  true, 
since  a significant  momentum  had  built  up  through  the  early 
successes  of  the  protest  movement,  but  the  king’s  troubles  were 
considerable.  Charles  did  badly  by  responding  only  partially  and 
with  considerable  bitterness  where  many,  from  the  whole  range  of 
backgrounds,  had  come  together  over  the  service-book  with  a 
readiness  to  unite  which,  as  events  showed,  was  sustainable.  For 
out  of  the  movement  which  handled  supplications  in  a well- 
concerted  operation  developed  a central  organisation,  capable 
remarkably  quickly  of  wielding  as  much  authority  as  the  king’s 
privy  council.  Johnston  gave  God  the  glory  for  the  early  snares  and 
temptations  to  schism  passing  by,  but  he  himself  had  made  a 
relevant  contribution.30  In  the  new  year  of  1638  and  beyond,  the 
one  who  believed  himself  to  be  a chosen  servant  of  God’s  working 
in  the  chosen  nation  was  by  no  means  idle.  Indeed,  it  is  arguable 
that  the  direction  and  sustained  unity  of  the  movement  required  his 
mortal  input. 

What  the  evidence  points  us  to  is  Wariston’s  extensive 
theological  engagement  during  this  momentous  period  of 
Scotland’s  history,  while  at  the  same  time  yielding  significant 
insight  into  the  increasing  sophistication  of  the  opposition 
expressed  against  Charles  I’s  government.  The  two  were 
compatible,  but  not  identical.  Johnston  had  as  the  basic  framework 
of  his  thought  the  application  of  Scripture  together  with  a 
cultivated  awareness  of  Scottish  Reformation  history,  since  his 
point  of  entry  was  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  Such  issues  in  these 
days  had  broad  implications,31  but  as  the  troubles  found  no  quick 
solution,  so  the  brief  of  the  advocate  called  to  God’s  work  filled 
out  further.  It  was  his  major  contribution  to  assist  in  the  defining 
of  the  scope  of  royal  authority  which  went  alongside  the 
Covenanters’  domination  of  Scottish  life  as  a whole.  In  this, 
although  God’s  care  for  the  nation  was  never  ignored,  an  assertive 
reading  of  the  law  and  political  thought  could  come  as  much  to  the 
fore  as  theology.32 

In  February  1638  Wariston  drafted  the  National  Covenant 
» Ibid.,  307-08. 

3)  Even  before  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  the  redefinition  of  the  three  estates  was  in 
mind— NLS,  Wod.  Fo  62,  fo  77. 

32  More  work  remains  to  be  done  on  the  precise  formulation  of  the  thought 
formulated  by  Wariston  with  others;  we  know  at  least  some  of  the  authorities 
Wariston  read — Diary,  1632-39,  292,  310,  314,  324,  345.  348,  373,  378,  379, 
408-10. 
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alongside  the  minister,  Alexander  Henderson.  On  one  level  the 
nation  was  summoned  back  to  the  denunciations  of  popery  made 
historically  in  the  so-called  Negative  Confession  of  1581 — a path 
king  and  people  together  had  once  trod.  But  the  Covenant  also 
made  a contemporary  stand  against  offensive  direction  within  the 
Scottish  church.  It  was  open  to  debate  how  far  it  could  or  did  go 
in  attacking  episcopacy  or  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  which  had 
legislation  enacted  in  their  support;  but  the  notion  of  the  Covenant 
as  an  “oath  of  allegiance  to  our  King  of  Kings”  was  plainly 
slanted.  The  concluding  common  band  within  the  Covenant  made 
allegiance  to  a king  conditional,  and  that  even  in  a moderated  turn 
of  phrase:  signatories  would  commit  themselves  to  defence  of  “the 
King’s  Majesty,  his  person  and  authority,  in  the  defence  and 
preservation  of  the  aforesaid  true  religion,  liberties  and  laws  of  the 
kingdom;  as  also  to  the  mutual  defence  and  assistance  every  one  of 
us  of  another  . . . against  all  sorts  of  persons  whatsoever”.  Such 
a “Band  for  Gods  glorie”  directly  confronted  King  Charles’s  latest 
statement  implying  that  obedience  unqualified  was  a matter  of 
principle.33 

Wariston’s  participation  was  central  here,  as  is  clear  from  the 
diary  and  extant  draft: 

Blissed  be  the  naime  of  the  aeternal  God  that  maid  my  eies  to 
seie  the  Covenant  of  the  Lord  reneued  in  this  land:  and  far 
mor  to  haive  maid  me,  the  wickedest,  vyldest,  sinfullest, 
unworthiest,  unaiblest  servant,  to  be  ane  instrument  in  his  hand 
of  so  great,  so  gracious,  so  glorious  a work  as  is  this  renovation 
of  that  national  oath  of  the  whol  land  with  our  aeternal  Lord 
the  God  of  Glory. 

This  was  Wariston  the  visionary,  writing  before  the  final  text  had 
secured  approval  even  amongst  the  coterie  of  representative  figures 
in  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of  February  1638.  The  little  dissension  met 
at  this  stage  encouraged  Wariston  greatly;  he  worked  hard  to  cover 
any  possible  challenge  of  unlawful  proceeding,  while  at  the  same 
time  urging  a forward  progress.  Men’s  fears  of  what  the  king  might 
do  had  to  be  brushed  aside,  for  this  was  a cause  to  uphold  the 
truth — as  for  the  king,  it  could  only  be  hoped  that  he  might  be  won 
round  to  it.34 

As  a presbyterian  settlement  began  to  loom  large  as  a target, 
controversy  was  never  absent;  even  on  the  overtly  ecclesiastical 

" Ibid.,  318-32;  S.  R.  Gardiner,  The  Constitutional  Documents  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  1625-1660  (Oxford,  1906),  133;  NLS,  Wod.  Fo  61,  fos  262,  264; 
Wod.  Fo  64,  fos  218-19;  R.  Baillie,  The  Letters  and  Journals,  3 vols.,  ed.  D. 
Laing  (Edinburgh,  1841-42),  i,  52,  53,  67;  RPC,  vii,  3-5. 

34  Diary,  1632-39,  319-24  (quote  from  321-22);  NLS,  Wod.  Fo  64,  fo  210. 
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issues  God’s  will  was  open  to  variant  readings.  Amongst  the  early 
disputants  of  the  Covenant  cause,  Wariston  engaged  with  academic 
figures  in  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  St  Andrews.35  Regarding  the 
king’s  proclamations  and  activity  by  his  counsellors,  he  became 
pre-eminently  responsible  both  for  drafting  protestations  and  for 
reading  them  as  direct  answers  to  the  proclamations.  He  did  not 
always  have  much  time  to  act,  since  the  royal  texts  were  deliberately 
not  issued  in  advance;  but  rumour  and  well-placed  friends  could 
help  the  advance  penning  of  something  appropriate  to  be  read  at 
the  right  time.  Protestations  could  go  through  several  drafts,  and 
from  July  1638  they  found  their  way  to  the  printing  press.  A 
printed  output  allowed  a wider  circulation  than  the  manuscript 
separates  which  travelled  the  country;  and  after  the  Glasgow 
General  Assembly  a kind  of  official  stamp  could  be  added  to 
various  items.36  But  the  dispute  never  was  only  a matter  of  words. 
The  Covenanters  were  nothing  if  not  impressive  in  their  practical 
organisation  and  achievements.  Verbal  and  paper  justifications 
went  in  tandem  with  active  moves,  and  here  Charles  I was  certainly 
left  behind.  He  threatened  the  use  of  force  but  had  difficulty  in 
seeing  this  materialise,  while  the  Covenanters,  whether  over  the 
appointments  of  ministers  or  their  readiness  to  stake  life  and  limb 
in  defence  of  their  cause,  enjoyed  concrete  achievements.  As  far  as 
their  successes  in  the  marshalling  of  forces  went,  Wariston, 
interestingly,  as  well  as  penning  arguments  of  justification, 
participated  in  the  practical  arrangements.  In  the  summer  of  1638 
he  was  involved  in  securing  military  supplies;  in  1639  he  journeyed 
with  the  army  as  it  drove  south  to  defend  the  English  border,  and 
was  consulted  on  the  formulation  of  strategy,  alongside,  one  might 
note,  one  or  two  key  ministers.37  The  cause  of  God  had  to  be 
served  as  well — and  in  a variety  of  ways. 

Spiritual  vision  was  well  defined  from  the  outset  of  the 
Covenanting  movement,  and  it  knew  few  bounds.  Christ’s 
prerogatives  were  universal;  the  “man  of  sinne”  was  an  enemy  to 
be  purged  from  every  nation.38  Scotland’s  particular  relations  with 
England,  however,  were  of  foremost  concern,  potentially  over  a 
wide  brief  on  account  of  the  tensions  engendered  by  the  Union  of 

35  Diary,  1632-39,  348,  368;  NLS,  Wod.  Fo  43,  fo  273;  An  Answere  to  M.  J.  Forbes 
of  Corse,  His  Peacable  Warning  (Edinburgh,  1638). 

36  E.g.  NLS,  Wod.  Fo  61,  fos  262,  264,  268;  Wod.  Fo  62,  fos  32-33,  37-41;  Diary, 
1632-39,  348,  349,  352,  353,  360,  389,  390-92,  394,  402;  H.  G.  Aldis,  A List  of 
Books  Printed  in  Scotland  before  1700,  rev.  edn.  (Edinburgh,  1970). 

37  D.  Stevenson,  The  Scottish  Revolution,  1637-44  (Newton  Abbot,  1974),  101, 
127-31;  for  Wariston,  see  especially,  NLS,  Wod.  Fo  61,  fo  264;  Diary  of  Sir 
Archibald  Johnston,  Lord  Wariston,  1639,  ed.  G.  M.  Paul  (Edinburgh,  1896) 
[hereafter  Diary,  1639],  passim. 

3"  Diary,  1632-39,  365  , 401,  410. 
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the  Crowns,  but  not  least  on  account  of  an  English  church 
establishment  not  only  wanting  in  itself  but  one  which  had 
supposedly  spread  its  disease  on  to  the  Scots.  This  was  highly 
sensitive  political  ground:  as  the  Scots  had  no  wish  to  admit  English 
superiority,  they  were  hesitant  about  making  any  claims  to 
determine  England’s  internal  ordering  of  its  affairs.  However,  links 
between  like-minded  people  were  fostered,  and  these  came  to  expose 
a significant  area  of  trouble  for  Charles  I in  England. 

Wariston  was  involved  both  in  public  and  secret  exchanges.  With 
the  king  naturally  prepared  to  use  English  troops  in  his  cause  against 
the  Covenanters,  the  Scots  in  self-defence  set  to  defending  their 
cause  in  propaganda  directed  across  the  border,  at  first  written 
especially  for  the  English  godly  folk.  As  predictable,  Wariston 
helped  to  draft  such  items,  which  over  time  became  more  and  more 
daring  in  print  to  single  out  the  English  hierarchy  alongside  papists 
as  being  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.39  Far  less  publicly — though 
Charles’s  servants  did  their  best  to  try  to  detect  what  was  going 
on — Wariston  played  a central  role  in  underhand  contacts  with  the 
English,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  information,  but  again  with 
increasing  political  determination.  In  1638  it  was  possible  that 
leading  English  disaffected  people  would  seek  sanctuary  in  Scotland; 
by  1640  Wariston  with  others  were  trying  to  influence  the  course  of 
the  English  parliament  and,  as  the  troubles  became  intense,  they 
plotted  in  concert  the  Covenanter  invasion  of  England  and  its  likely 
implications  for  the  English  as  well  as  the  Scottish  church.40  Scots 
wished  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  episcopacy  across  the  three 
kingdoms;  and  as  it  was  an  imperative  inspired  from  a reading  of 
Scripture,  Wariston  in  his  zeal  felt  obliged  to  make  the  greatest  efforts. 

There  is  no  cause  to  doubt  Wariston’s  religious  fervour;  and 
though  it  remains  open  to  question  how  far  others  shared  his 
theological  assessments  of  the  situation,  his  continuing  prominence 
in  the  Covenanting  movement  must  be  noted.  Much  of  his  work  was 
done  as  a member  of  a committee  or  group.  Often  we  read  that  he 
was  “commanded”  to  draw  up  a document  of  some  kind  or 
other,  or  to  revise  one  that  another  had  begun.  Sometimes  he  was 
almost  alone  in  producing  written  work,  for  instance  in  his 
justification  in  April  1638  of  the  admission  of  ministers  by 
presbyteries  without  the  need  for  episcopal  presentation,41  but 

39  E.g.  A Short  Relation  of  the  State  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  . . . (n.p.,  1638);  An 
Information  to  All  Good  Christians  . . . (Edinburgh,  1639);  Diary,  1632-39  408 
409,  NLS  Wod.  Fo  63,  fos  24-26. 

4,1  P.  Donald,  “The  Scottish  National  Covenant  and  British  Politics,  1638-40”,  in 
J.  Morrill  (ed.).  The  Scottish  National  Covenant  in  its  British  Context 
(Edinburgh,  1990),  90-105. 

41  Diary,  1632-39,  334,  338-40;  NLS,  Wod.  Fo  61,  fo  259. 
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usually  this  was  not  the  case.  Interestingly,  his  own  idea  early  in 
1639  of  writing  out  some  reasons  to  justify  the  taking  of  defensive 
arms,  as  the  king  prepared  to  come  north  with  an  army,  never  bore 
fruit;  if  he  finished  the  work,  it  never  got  into  circulation,  no  doubt 
because  of  the  efforts  most  famously  of  Alexander  Henderson 
within  the  ministers’  circle.42  Wariston’s  prominence  relied  on  the 
collaboration  of  his  colleagues. 

Collaboration  was  possible,  but  agreement  even  within  the 
highest  circles  was  not  always  guaranteed.  Wariston  most  notably 
stood  out  for  repeatedly  withstanding  arguments  offered  in  order 
to  appease  the  king.  In  June  1638  he  was  rigorous  in  defending 
the  text  of  the  Covenant  against  suggestions  for  modifying  its 
terms.  Charles  found  the  common  band  insufferable  for  the 
limitations  it  implied  on  his  freedom  of  action.  Not  precisely  in 
line  with  the  king’s  own  wishes,  but  at  a point  of  possible  coming 
together,  privy  councillors  and  noble  Covenanters  entered  into 
such  discussions  in  June  1638  that  Wariston  was  left  feeling  quite 
isolated.  To  his  mind  division  threatened  over  such  compro- 
mises— a weakening  of  the  united  front  which  he  so  fervently 
hoped  might  lead  the  nation’s  renewal — but  on  this  occasion  he  was 
able  to  rejoice  that  the  danger  was  averted  by  agreement  more 
around  his  own  suggestions.43 

There  were  other  uncertain  moments  in  plenty  in  the  early 
months  of  the  Covenant,  occasions  when  the  progress  of  the  vision 
as  seen  by  Wariston  seemed  precarious.  When  was  it  advisable  to 
express  opposition  against  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood  and  Sir  John 
Hay,  two  figures  evidently  in  the  king’s  favour  for  the  support  of 
the  prayer  book;  was  it  advisable  at  all?44  There  was  dabbling  with 
thoughts  of  convening  the  general  assembly  by  the  Covenanters’ 
own  authority  should  the  king  go  on  refusing;  but  the  difficult 
question  was  how  long  to  wait  for  the  very  much  more  usual  royal 
authority.45  In  September  1638,  when  Charles,  advised  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  and  others,  tactically  issued  a Covenant  in  his 
own  name  together  with  promises  of  concessions,  Wariston  with 
others  were  sent  into  panic  stations,  lest  the  public  at  large  be 
wooed  by  such  poor  half-measures.  Would  division  ruin  the  course 
of  renewal?46  Wariston  feared  so,  and  again  at  the  Glasgow 

42  Ibid.,  410,  411;  A Stevenson,  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh, 
1840),  356-60;  Baillie,  Letters,  i,  115,  116;  EUL,  New  College  MS  X15b  3/1  vol. 
ii,  fos  1 18-23. 

43  Diary,  1632-39,  350-54;  Makey,  Church  of  the  Covenant,  33-34;  Donald,  An 
Uncounselled  King,  83-85. 

44  Diary,  1632-39,  359-61;  NLS,  Wod.  Fo  61,  fo  251. 

4-'  NLS  Wod.  Fo  61,  fo  262;  Reasons  for  a Generali  Assemblies  Diary,  1632-39, 
374-77. 

44  Ibid.,  380-82. 
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General  Assembly  towards  the  end  of  1638.  In  fact  the  Covenanters 
managed  to  keep  their  unity,  but  it  was  a struggle.47 

It  was  a struggle  despite  the  papers  written  and  circulated,  despite 
the  attempted  secret  manipulation  of  general  assembly  elections, 
despite  even  the  unsympathetic  rigidity  of  Charles  I.  The  king’s 
counsellors  performed  a brave  job  of  attempting  to  rebuild  a body  of 
support  for  royal  authority;  their  keeping  narrowly  open  compromise 
options  contributed  to  the  shape  of  events.48  On  the  Covenanters’ 
side,  as  the  picture  of  change  came  to  include  rather  more  than  simply 
the  general  assembly’s  ordering  of  the  church  in  Scotland,  uncer- 
tainties at  contradicting  the  king’s  expressed  will  multiplied,  in  part 
as  their  agenda  widened  to  take  in  civil  causes  and  constitutional 
reform,  also  as  personal  ambitions  and  rivalries  clouded  the 
semblance  of  unity  achieved.  In  that  context,  joint  working  over  of 
internal  propaganda,  papers  to  concert  courses  of  action  to  be 
followed,  whether  at  the  centre  or  in  the  country  at  large,  was  a major 
enterprise  undertaken;  again  and  again,  whether  in  collaboration 
with  ministerial  figures  or  with  others,  Wariston  was  involved.49 

The  struggle  faced  by  Wariston  with  others  to  see  visions  fulfilled 
went  well  for  him  up  to  a point.  Certainly  the  young  advocate  gained 
enormously  in  prominence,  and  he  believed  that  the  country’s  good 
was  served.  With  his  fellow  Covenanters,  including  many  of  noble 
rank,  he  was  in  a massively  influential  position  in  securing  the 
achievement  of  a comprehensive  presbyterianism— amd  much  more 
besides.  He  served  in  all  the  negotiating  teams  of  the  war  period 
from  1639  onwards,  and,  to  judge  by  extant  drafts  and  corres- 
pondence, significantly  shaped  the  terms  on  which  the  Covenanters 
fastened.  God’s  servant  went  far  on  matters  of  civil  politics. 
Appreciating  Charles  I’s  personal  inflexibility,  he  advanced  very 
early  on  the  idea  of  triennial  parliaments  and,  linked  with  that, 
parliamentary  consent  to  the  appointment  of  royal  officers;  it  took 
time  for  colleagues  to  endorse  such  daring  proposals,  which  to  the 
king’s  own  mind  were  never  acceptable.  Wariston  had  begun  with 
no  deep  foundations  in  the  existing  establishment;  his  mind  was 
perhaps  thereby  freer  to  engage  with  a most  far-reaching  brief, 
including  much  that  became  feasible  in  the  mind  of  the  majority 
only  as  the  pressure  of  events  became  extreme.  To  that  extent, 
Charles  s unwillingness  to  bend  hurried  on  the  realisation  of  the 

Ibid.,  402-04.  The  documentation  of  Wariston’s  work  in  and  around  the  Glasgow 
Assembly  is  extensive,  especially  in  NLS,  Wod.  Fos  62,  63. 

JR  See  Donald,  An  Uncounselled  King,  chs  3-4. 

49  Wariston  with  his  colleagues  attempted  to  draw  out  the  proper  scope  of  royal 
authority,  for  rule  according  to  law  and  for  the  upholding  of  “religion  and 
liberties  ^ See  especially  NLS,  Wod.  Fo  64,  fo  14;  Wod.  Fo  63,  fo  80;  Traquair 
House,  MS  Bundle  x. 
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visionary’s  dreams;  perhaps  it  was  interpreted  as  further  evidence 
of  God  working  by  contraries— the  diaries,  regrettably,  are  missing 
for  much  of  the  1639-41  period.50 

Divine  blessing,  however,  was  never  as  straightforward  as 
wished  for,  and  that  the  road  was  tortuous  can  be  viewed  first  with 
respect  to  Wariston’s  personal  history.  The  king— as  God’s 
vicegerent  on  earth — could  not  ultimately  be  overstepped,  which 
gave  rise,  alongside  hope  and  real  achievement  for  the  cause  as  a 
whole,  to  feelings  of  frustration  and  despair.  Amongst  the 
Covenanters,  in  “extraordinary  times”,  Wariston  moved  from 
being  “merely”  an  advocate  into  public  prominence.  First  he 
became  an  elder  and  so  Clerk  to  the  Glasgow  General  Assembly. 
Subsequently  as  advocate  and  procurator  of  the  kirk,  he  was 
assured  of  his  place  in  all  the  central  operations  of  the 
Covenanters — even  to  the  point  of  special  exceptions  being  made, 
most  notably  in  his  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  parliament  from 
1639. 51  God  in  His  providence  could  be  given  the  glory — yet 
Wariston  could  make  little  ground  with  Charles  I.  As  early  as 
mid-1638,  his  leading  role  was  sarcastically  acknowledged  through 
Court  circles,52  and  the  king’s  wrath  followed  with  that.  Charles 
too  readily  believed  that  the  troubles  were  entirely  manufactured 
through  the  machinations  of  a few,  but  as  Wariston  certainly  was 
one  of  the  few  in  a position  of  leadership,  he  was  targeted  as  a 
special  opponent.  The  Covenanters  themselves  targeted  various  evil 
counsellors,  incendiaries,  for  punishment;  the  king  raised  threats  in 
return,  for  Wariston  most  worryingly  in  1641  as  Charles  was 
offered  by  the  earl  of  Montrose  and  others  the  chance  of  striking 
back  at  at  least  some  of  his  sworn  enemies.53  Although  nothing 
came  of  it,  the  king  did  all  he  could  to  delay  recognition  of  his 
opponents’  strength.  It  was  minor  conciliation  to  give  Wariston  a 
knighthood  and  various  appointments  at  the  end  of  1641  in 
Edinburgh.  The  advocate’s  own  wish  to  become  Clerk-Register  was 
frustrated,  and  Charles  apparently  raised  further  problems  over 
Wariston’s  place  in  the  Court  of  Session  and  indeed  in  his  role  as 
official  representative  of  the  church.54 

50  Diary,  1639,  73-74;  Donald,  An  Uncounselled  King,  chs.  4,  6,  7.  On  the  worker 
by  contraries,  cf.  Diary,  1632-39,  359-60,  376;  NLS,  Wod.  Fo  67,  fo  25. 

51  Cf.  Diary  of  Sir  Achibald  of  Johnston  of  Wariston,  1655-1660,  ed.  J.  D.  Ogilvie 
(Edinburgh,  1940)  [hereafter  Diary,  1655-60],  87,  113-14. 

52  See  Wentworth’s  remark,  quoted  in  Donald,  An  Uncounselled  King,  191. 
Wariston’s  hand  in  the  “Information”  sent  to  Court  may  have  won  him  the  early 
reputation — cf.  Diary,  1632-39,  304-05,  307-08. 

NLS,  Wod.  Fo  67,  fos  35,  37,  21. 

54  The  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  eds.  T.  Thomson  and  C.  Innes,  12  vols. 
(London,  1814-75),  v,  389,  404,  405;  Diary,  1655-60,  22,  40;  NLS,  Wod.  Fo  66, 
fo  192;  SRO,  PA  13/3,  fos  14-15. 
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On  the  public  front,  while  a conclusive  settling  of  the  troubled 
Scottish  situation  required  king  and  subjects  finally  to  find  a modus 
vivendi,  what  came  were  compromises  on  both  sides  which  were 
extremely  fragile  within  the  wider  British  context  of  the  story.  The 
king  reluctantly  conceded  extensive  legislation  which  accorded 
legitimacy  to  all  that  had  followed  on  the  establishment  of  Presby- 
terianism, but  his  determination  was  that  neither  England  nor 
Ireland  should  take  the  same  path.  The  Covenanters  were  left 
somewhat  vulnerable  in  the  face  of  instability  in  those  other 
kingdoms,  and  division  not  far  below  the  surface  within  their  own 
ranks.  The  peace  attained  in  1641  not  surprisingly  was  short-lived. 

4 Conclusion 

Wariston  felt  personally  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  Scottish 
troubles,  while  at  the  public  level  the  business  of  settling  amicably 
between  Charles  I and  the  Covenanters  was  prolonged  and 
ultimately  impossible.  Differing  religious  perspectives,  most 
notable  in  key  personalities,  were  a major  factor  in  the 
intractability  of  the  politics.  Charles  would  not  readily  abandon  his 
claimed  royal  supremacy,  and  yet  this  was  a fundamental  part  of 
the  problem.  On  the  other  hand  Wariston  was  capable  of 
maintaining  steadfastly  a line  of  resistance,  the  imperative  of  which 
he  stated  clearly  at  the  time  of  his  first  becoming  Clerk  to  the 
General  Assembly55: 

[I]  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  graunt  me  that  occasion  and  assistance 
so  to  dyte,  wryte,  minute  and  exstract,  sutch  reasons  and 
conclusions  as  might  declaire  unto  al  the  royal  praerogative  of 
King  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  above  al  praerogatives,  and  might 
tend  to  the  extending  of  his  Kingdome  through  al  the  borders 
of  the  earth. 

To  some  extent  that  Assembly  was  a blighted  occasion  of 
achievement,  for  Wariston  personally  and  for  the  Covenanting 
movement;  Charles  felt  bound  to  reject  its  conclusions.  The  politics 
of  religion  had  as  a primary  and  conflict-ridden  question  how  the 
king  should  rule  under  God. 

The  Scottish  troubles  revolved  around  questions  of  what  might 
be  done  a matter  for  controversy,  spoken  and  written — as  well  as 
around  what  actually  was  done,  both  by  force  of  the  word  and  the 
sword.  In  a sense,  though  different  as  king  and  subject,  Wariston 
and  Charles  I were  on  opposite  poles,  neither  of  them  alone  yet  at 
times  each  individually  isolated,  Charles  on  his  throne,  Wariston  in 
his  enthusiastic  vision;  both  wishing  to  trust  in  God,  but  also  daring 

55  Diary,  1632-39,  401. 
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to  believe  themselves  His  chosen  instruments  and  thus  deeply 
embroiled  in  political  manoeuvring — with  attention  to  the  advice  of 
other  people  highly  limited;  both  enormously  influential  in  the 
course  of  events.  More  was  involved  than  religion — just  as  religion 
was  not  totally  exhausted  in  politics — but  it  was  an  essential 
element  of  the  drama. 

In  his  later  diary,  Wariston  could  be  tempted  to  feel  that  the 
early  troubles  could  be  almost  entirely  blamed  on  Charles  I and  his 
family.56  It  was  a projection  of  the  intense  feelings  engendered  for 
him  over  that  period.  Perhaps  to  some  extent  it  ran  in  the  face  of 
the  truth,  since  on  one  level,  roots  of  the  troubles  antedated  that 
king’s  accession  and  outlasted  his  execution;  the  matter  of 
Scotland’s  relations  with  England  and  the  place  of  presbyterianism 
was  difficult  and  enduring.  Furthermore,  if  the  seriousness  of 
problems  unresolved  came  to  a head  in  Charles  I’s  reign,  the  story 
of  the  years  from  1637  owed  its  shape  to  a complex  succession  of 
events  remarkable  by  any  measure  and  by  no  means  singly  moulded 
by  the  king’s  conduct.  Indeed,  Wariston’s  own  career,  revealed 
through  his  diary  and  papers,  points  unmistakeably  to  that 
conclusion.  Theoretical  discussions  became  more  sophisticated 
over  the  duration  of  the  troubles;  the  profile  of  the  settlement 
worked  for  hung  both  on  the  turn  of  events  and  the  various  parties’ 
reactions  to  them — and  Wariston’s  contribution  mattered  greatly. 
Yet  there  had  been  a profound  exchange.  “Prerogative  is  a secret 
which  ryves  [i.e.  splits]  in  the  streitching,  as  K[ing]  J[ames]  6 sayd. 
Your  fayther  wronged  it  in  debayting  it.”  Startlingly  frank, 
Wariston  spoke  these  words  to  a new  king  in  1650,  claiming  that 
his  father,  Charles  I,  had  heard  him  latterly  in  like  fashion.57 
Wariston  the  presbyterian  visionary  worked  in  times  of  great 
political  change;  he  aspired  to  great  political  heights.  There  was 
almost  a poetic  parallelism  in  his  ending  his  life,  like  Charles  I,  on 
the  scaffold. 

56  E.g.  Diary,  1650-54,  46-47.  Wariston  acknowledged  that  later  in  the  1640s  the 
trouble  was  more  widely  caused. 

57  Diary,  1650-54,  23.  Elsewhere,  Wariston  cleared  his  conscience  that  he  had  never 
actually  aspired  to  be  king!  Diary,  1655-60,  31. 
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